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THE CRAFTSMAN 

BY JAMES PARTON HANEY 

I hold with none who think not work a boon, 
Vouchsafed to man that he may aid his kind 
With offerings from his anvil, wheel or loom 
Fashioned with loving hand and ardent mind. 
All of the fine traditions and the skill, 
Come from my elders through the long line down, 
Are mine to use, to raise our craft's renown, 
And mine to teach again with reverent will. 
Thus do I live to serve, tho' least for pay, 
With fingers which are masters of the tool, 
And eyes which light to see the pattern's play, 
As it unfolds, obedient to each rule 
Of our dear Art. And all ray craft is praise 
To God— at once part homage and part song. 
My work's my prayer, I sing the whole day long, 
As Faith and Beauty shape the forms I raise. 



AN EXHIBITION OF WOMEN'S PORTRAITS 
BY MODERN ARTISTS 

BY A. E. GALLATIN 

ists all contributed examples. It was, 

A GROUP of portraits of women, fifty- therefore, an unusual opportunity to 
seven in number, by modern artists, study, as well as to form or revise, 
was shown in New York during Febru- opinions concerning the work of the 
ary. Of much interest and importance modern men who have made portraiture 
it proved to be, since most of the great their especial concern, 
masters of portraiture of this generation The term "fashionable portrait paint- 
were represented, and by worthy exam- er" is very loosely applied to-day by 
pies of their art. The great majority of many critics, in dismissing with scorn 
the subjects were American women, but the work of certain artists, as if this in 
the scope of the exhibition was thor- itself eternally barred them from any 
oughly international in character, since serious consideration. They appear to 
American, English, French, Italian, Rus- forget that the great school which in- 
sian, Spanish, Swedish and German art- eludes Gainsborough and Reynolds were 
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out and out fashionable portrait painters, 
and in every interpretation of the words. 
The caustic pastels of Degas in which 
he has depicted washerwomen and un- 
gainly members of the corps de ballet of 
course are greater and more vital art 
than the disturbing fashion-plate por- 
traits of Boldini, or the confectionery of 
a Madrazo. But the most ardent admirer 
of Degas, whose subtlety of draughts- 
manship I do not think has ever been 
excelled, would not think of comparing 
these drawings with the noble portraits, 
let us say those of Philip IV, by Velas- 
quez in the Prado. And this reminds us 
that the master from Madrid, as Whistler 
called him, the greatest artist the world 
has ever known, also falls into the cate- 
gory of "fashionable portrait painter/' 
as most assuredly does also Sir Anthony 
Van Dyke. 

II 

Whistler's superb "Rosa Corder — Ar- 
rangement in Black and Brown" was 
unquestionably the clou of the interesting 
collection of modern portraits now under 
consideration, a painting which one 
critic said would make any exhibition 
important. Indeed, its masterly paint- 
ing, superb composition and modeling, 
together with its restraint and dignity, 
placed it well above the other paintings 
and by comparison how superficial, vapid 
and insincere the Boldinis appeared ! 
And yet, as will be noted later, Boldini 
is more than a mere clever technician, 
performing gymnastic stunts. Whistler 
was also represented by "The Little 
Blue Bonnet — -Blue and Coral," which 
belongs to the later years and is an ex- 
quisite example of his art; this little 
painting of a child is as alluring and 
captivating as one of Romney's many 
portraits of the fair Emma. There were 
also shown the portrait of Mrs. Whibley, 
owned by Mr. Freer, "La Napolitaine," 
owned by Mr. Canfield, and a portrait of 
a girl's head, owned by Mr. Reisinger. 

Eight examples of Sargent's portraits 
were on view, an interesting group which 
well displayed his brilliancy of tech- 
nique and directness of brush work. Not 
a profound artist, Sargent, never nearly 



as interested in his sitters as was Hals, 
the great master of vigorous brush work 
— never desiring to penetrate into the 
souls of his sitters like Velasquez, like 
Rembrandt, but quite content to record 
a swift, fleeting, impression. Such an 
example of his art, however, as the 
"Mrs. Thomas Manson" — she is seated 
on a sofa and wears a gown of iridescent 
red and green — does not belong to the 
later years and is less hasty and abrupt 
in execution. This was one of the most 
notable paintings in the exhibition and 
one that more than held its own with its 
competitors; its place in point of tech- 
nical merit was immediately after the 
Whistlers. 

The two Boldinis, of the usual type, 
full-length portraits in which the artist 
has not even penetrated as far beneath 
the mask of the face as has Sargent, 
but who has seen far beneath the sit- 
ter's outer garments— the last word in 
chic — at least demanded attention by 
their audacity, if for no other reason. 
But as I have said, Boldini is more than 
an immensely clever gymnast who de- 
picts the woman of fashion in an amaz- 
ingly piquant, even if neurotic, manner, 
although he is this also. His work shows 
rare manipulation and tremendous 
verve; it may repel, but on account of 
certain qualities, his art cannot be ig- 
nored. Unfortunate it is that an artist 
of his undoubted talent should be known 
principally by his fashion-plate portraits 
(and the son of a painter of saints!), 
for this is but one side of his artistic . 
output; other of his paintings, including 
some charming little genres, show an ex- 
traordinary skill. A slight pencil sketch 
he made of Whistler at work, which has 
not been published, as well as two dry- 
points of the same artist, are shorthand 
notes marvelous in characterization. 

Paul Troubetzkojr's art was repre- 
sented by two sombre portraits, both of 
his subjects being attired in black, and 
with dark backgrounds. They were far 
removed from the work of the purely con- 
ventional and academic portrait painter 
and were decidedly engaging, without 
being actually brilliant in execution or 
composition; this adjective might, how- 




ROSA CORDER— ARRANGEMENT IN BLACK AND BROWN 
BY JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 




MRS. THOMAS MAN SON 



ever, be applied to the artist's soundly 
painted portrait of a boy standing in a 
small open boat at sea, which is fre- 
quently seen at exhibitions in New York, 
and to the very attractive portrait of the 
Princess Paul Troubetzkoy, seated, in 
full sunlight, on a garden seat. The 



JOHN S. SARGENT 

artist's portrait of Mrs. Newbold Morris 
is also pleasing in pose and composi- 
tion. 

An example of Zorn's ultra modern art 
was also in this exhibition, a portrait 
even more direct in its handling of pig- 
ment than Sargent's. Zorn is not at his 
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best in portraiture; it is when painting 
or etching water — the sea or rivers — 
that his genius is seen at its best. Many 
of his dexterous paintings and etchings 
of this character, in which nude girls 
are often seen splashing in the rippling 



Among the other portraits shown one 
especially remarked an attractive and 
spontaneously painted portrait, "Mrs. 
Thomas Hastings/' by John W. Alexan- 
der; two portraits by Cecilia Beaux; a 
portrait of his wife, his favorite model, 




THE LITTLE BLUE BONNET— BLUE AND CORAL 
BY JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 



water, figures absolutely natural and un- 
conscious that they are being observed, 
are veritable masterpieces; Zorn has 
made a profound study of the sea as 
seen beneath a burning sun, and with 
lightning rapidity and much sensitive- 
ness he is able to record almost momen- 
tary effects. This naturalism, however, 
is not conducive to great portraiture. 



by Howard Cushing, whose paintings 
appeal by their engaging color and 
curious technique, and an example of 
Sergeant Kendall. One also noted a 
portrait of Madame Simone by Caro 
Delvaille, whose work possesses decided 
merits and whose career will repay fol- 
lowing. A fine example of his work is 
in the Luxembourg; others of his por- 
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traits were shown earlier in the season 
in New York at a special exhibition. 
Then there was a very interesting and 
colorful Renoir, a group of whose 
smaller paintings formed an interesting 
exhibition in New York this winter; a 
little head of a child by Manet, superbly 
modeled, and a splendid piece of work 
in the portrait of Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond and child by Jean McLane; 
its design was most noteworthy, its col- 
oring very fresh and attractive. Sorolla, 
Zuloaga, Shannon, Lenbach and a dozen 
other artists were also represented. 

Ill 

One recalls the notable assemblage of 
portraits of one hundred women held in 
Paris in the spring of 1909 — half of 
them by English painters of the eight- 
eenth century, half of them the work of 
French artists of the same period. As 
a rule, comparisons are odious, but that 
on occasion they may be instructive 
was proven in this case, for nothing 
could have been more interesting than 
comparing and considering the genius 
of these English and French masters, in 
pondering over their racial and tempera- 
mental differences. First, we viewed the 
interpretations of varying degrees of 
beauty, charm and virtue seen in the 
sitters of Gainsborough, Hoppner, Rae- 
burn, Romney, Reynolds, Cosway and 
Downman. Then we regarded the can- 
vases of Fragonard, Boucher, Greuze, 
Nattier, Vignee-Lebrun. And what a 



procession all this was — Queens and 
grande dames, dignified and stately, pa- 
trician and gracious in their demeanor, 
proud representatives of the old no- 
blesse; now there were paraded before 
us ripe beauties, as fair and engaging 
as they were frail. Contemplating this 
vision of charm and wit and loveliness 
one exclaimed: "Surely in no other 
epoch has fair woman had at her com- 
mand such a group of artists to per- 
petuate her beauty and graces !" 

Such an observation contained, indeed, 
much truth, although none of the eight- 
eenth century artists, considered simply 
as painters, can, of course, be delegated 
to the first rank, in company with Velas- 
quez, with Titian. Several of the nine- 
teenth century men, Whistler and Sar- 
gent among them — and on occasion 
Lavery and Shannon — have equalled the 
performances of the men of the eight- 
eenth century ; Sargent's "Mrs. Manson/' 
as well as other of his rather earlier 
works, need not fear comparison; 
Whistler's "The Little Blue Bonnet" 
would not suffer by being placed next a 
Romney, to which I have compared it. 
The latter artist's "Rosa Corder," al- 
though not as fine in quality as his 
"Miss Alexander," the "Carlyle" or the 
"Mother," at the same time would not 
suffer if placed in proximity to a Velas- 
quez. Certainly, none of the other pic- 
tures shown in this exhibition could stand 
this test, a supreme one, but then how 
few other pictures of modern times could ! 



THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE'S 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

BY ANNA SEATON-SCHMIDT 



PITTSBURGH is again the fortu- 
nate possessor of an unrivaled an- 
nual international exhibition. The 352 
paintings shown are of such high merit 
as to resemble a choice loan collection, 
rather than a yearly salon. By limiting 
the number of pictures accepted, it has 



been possible to establish a much higher 
average than is obtained even in the Paris 
salons, where the fine paintings of a few 
great artists are often obscured by the 
hundreds of mediocre canvases. 

There are some, however, who object 
to this strict limitation, claiming that the 



